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The Decorator and furnisher. 
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one's own individuality, alway.s crops up fix>ni 
beneath the artificial instinct of imitation. 

In House-decoration we cannot liave the e(jo 
quite .so stronj^ly marked, as we do not .solely in- 
habit our own rooms, still, were it better under- 
stood that the furniture one lives and moves 
among has almost as strong an influence on human 
looks as that closer wrappage and environment, 
Costume, how much more careful people would be 
about their house decoration ! 

How wannly they would refuse to be white, 
gray, mildew-colored and "Queen Anne" (sic) 
because "it is the fashion!" 

How firmly, too, they would insist on that 
chief requisite. Color, being adapted to the needs 
of their particular "set," and on the bow-]egs and 
agoni.sed curves of their "Louis Quinze" 
consoles and ottomans being modified to 
set off, not confuse, the myriad folds of 
their own gowns and curtains ! 

How careful they would be tohere they 
placed the mirrors, which they would re- 
cognise amongst the finest and most useful 
potential ornaments 1 

How sedulously they would glean from 
every school of art wliatever it offered of 
good, a fender here, a sofa there, now a 
bit of minutely-chiselled brass or iron 
work, now a bit of porcelain treated with 
equal attention to detail and enaemhle. 

How indignantly a refined woman 
would discourage any surreptitious intro- 
duction of CHEAP AND ^'ASTY "PRESENTS" 

—loathly bits of Bohemian gla.ss. ill- 
modelled sentimentalisms in gilt stucco 
and biscuit— like a coarse word or an 
ugly story in her hearing. What pure 
woman enjoys, and proimgates, scandal 
and foul tales ? 

It is the nuiddy boy that loves to 
scatter luud ; the soiled mind that likes 
to soil. In the la.st centuiy, when scandal 
was the open occupation of the tea table, 
what was the corrupt state of society ! 
what wius the unclean and garish mode of 
dress ! what were the coarse Avrigglings 
and over-colored fa.shions in furniture I 
Everything mirrored the national mind, if 
not the individual, till the national mind 
sobered under the fierce broom of Revolu- 
tion. And it is always so, more or less. 

Coarseness- and vulgarity are as in- 
tolerable in one thing as in another, to de- 
licate natures. And vulgar, blowsy orna- 
ments, unpleasant pictures, false effects, 
pretentious shams, are precisely the coarse 
words, the ugly stories, intolerable mud 
patches— they are the scandal of art. 

They act and re-act with and on the 
mind they surround. They injure the in- 
habitants as well as the room. 

If you possess things that seem to 
deserve this condenmation, don't be in 
A hurry. Sit down and study the pot, 
clock, coal-scuttle, bedstead, or whatever 
the thing is. Find a good reason for your 
hatred of it ; and having found that, rid 
yourself of what will always be a source 
of misery. 

Some people suffer hugely on account 
of .some such relics of past ignorance and 
vulgarity. They dare not sell, and don't 
like to give away the eye-sore which, per- 
haps, lias tender associations for them. 
It was the first wedding -gift, or the legacy 
of a dead blind uncle who never knew 
how bad it was. In such a case bury the 
thing decently in a sacred lumber-room. 

Associations are very precious. Treat 
the hoiTor as you would treat the memory 
of a dear, irreclaimable i:)rodigal ; some 
old playmate born to go to the dogs and 
consistently bound thither, but touched 
with a few sad, fine points ; some warm- 
hearted friend who drank, and has oblig- 
ingly died, not without regret that we 
could have better spared a better man. 
Consider the thing with all tenderness, all pardon. 
BUT— GrET rid OF THE NUISANCE ; keep it and 
its mischievous example out of sight for ever. 

It is the habit of seeing the thing that makes 
you able to go on seeing it. After a silent inter- 
ment of six months you will find you don't re- 
quire it back, and have not even a sigh for it. 



IMPROVEMENT IN HALLS. 



The first impression of one's home, like the 
first impression produced by any subject, will in- 
evitably hav^e its influence upon the after thought 
and experience. If pleasant, the .sense of pleasure 
accompanies one through the entire house ; if un- 
pleasant, a certain amount of subsequent pleasure 
is requii'ed to remove or change the disagreeable 
impression. 

Apply this truth to that part of the house first 
seen on entering the main hall, and its force is 
seen at once. It has become such an invariable 
rule in the erection and furnishing of an ordinary 
city house, to make this entrance hall nothing but 
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Tliis is llie time of Uie year to expect everything to be 
decorated with autumn leaves, and Ijerries, and dried branches 
and all that kind of material. The leaves are i)inned on to 
lace curtains in poor elTorts to deceive persons into the idea 
that they were thus accidentally dis])osed, and golden rods, 
asters and a variety of other herbs and bhjssoms and stalks 
are distributed about in all imaginable i)Iaces, and occupy 
every conceivable nook. 



an oblong passage way, without architectural 
beauty, and usually without any furni.shing except 
a carpet and perhaps a hat rack and a chair, that 
the horror that would naturally arise if such a 
monstrosity were introduced in any other part of 
the dwelling, is deadened, perhaps entirely dis- 
appeai-s, by the constant association. We have all 
become aecu.stomed to hurry through our halls, as 
if the entrance way to our homes were to be passed 
through as quickly as possible ; nothing in them to 
invite a lingering step, nothing to suggest the feel- 
ing of a home, nothing to bid us welcome to the 
place where we should feel at once that our rest has 
come with our first step from the outer world into 
the one spot that we may call entirely our own. 
And there is no better indication of the healthful 
growth of the truly artistic sentiment in regard to 



the furnishing and beautifying our home.s, than the 
growing appreciation of the fact that the character 
of the hall must be altered ; that it must lie so 
modified or rearranged that it will be as much a 
part of our home, and just as homelike, as our 
parlor or any other apartment. The growth of 
this idea has been evidenced in one way by the 
changes in the decoration of the walls ; for instance 
the old fashioned plain white walls or the marbled 
papers are replaced by warmly tinted paints, or 
bright and richly colored papei*s, pictures are hung 
upon them, wainscotting is placed around the side.s, 
and even the ordinary oblong hall of to-day, with 
its .straight and ugly flight of stair.s, is made in 
many eases as warm and inviting to the eye as 
colors and fabrics can render it. But there is in 
the common shape of the hall and the 
hanging of the staircase an almost in- 
superable objection to any really pleasing 
treatment, and it is only by such an alter- 
ation as cuts off from first view, at least, a 
part of the narrow stair casing, that a real 
improvement can be made. It does not 
necessarily require an expenditure that is 
beyond ordinary means to make a change 
which will compass a most excellent effect. 
We have in mind an alteration to an ordi- 
nary hall, made by Messrs. Cottier & Co., 
of this city, which is quite within the 
means of any person. It was effected by 
removing the " vestibule," thus increasing 
the length of the front of the hall, they 
then cut off the lower two steps of the 
stairs, run a platform three feet wide out 
toward the front and placed the two re- 
moved steps on the side of this platform, 
ascending from opposite the entrance door 
to the parlor ; that part of the platform 
facing the front door was cased up with 
wain.scotting about five feet high, which 
was finished on each end by a column 
running up to an arch which spanned the 
space above the wainscotting. 

On opening the front door the en- 
trance is into a little room, of about five 
feet by nine, brightly colored with paint, 
leather and rugs, and showing at the side 
opposite the door a graceful arch sur- 
mounting a wainscotting having in front 
of it, and part of it, a comfortable settle 
upholstered in leather, the stairway almost 
hidden from view on entrance, but dis- 
closed more and more as it is approached 
from the door. There is no reason why 
the whole of such a change should not be 
made in cheaiJ woods, and stained or 
painted ; if we wait until we can afford 
to make such alterations in mahogany, 
etc., many houses must remain in the old 
fashioned style. 

Having in view the increasing desire 
for a different style of hallways we have 
secured from Mr. Henry Shaw, of Lon- 
don, a series of four designs for alteration 
in the common halls of ordinary city 
houses of twenty-two to twenty-five feet 
frontage, and in this number present de- 
sign number one, the other three designs 
will be given in succeeding numbers. 

This design tells its own story very 
thoroughly. The staircase is placed on 
the opposite side to the original position, 
the half-space landing forming a small 
gallery from which is entered the pro- 
IDOsed conservatory or fernery ; from this 
landing the staircase to the next floor is 
carried over the cupboard, enclosing the 
dumb-waiter and arched recess formed in 
the dining-room and under the .sofSte 
of this flight. By this arrangement the 
space on the ground floor is virtually re- 
tained, the unsightlincss of the usual 
sofflte of the upper flight being avoided 
and a .spacious hall and staircase ob- 
tained, the conservatory on the small 
gallery being seen from the hall, as also 
the whole of the staircase, to next floor, 
the lobby-door to the lavatory at end of the pas- 
sage, formed under the conservatory, to be glazed 
with stained glass and also the upper lights to the 
conservatory. 

The only room affected by this alteration is 
the back room on the fir.st floor, which is cur- 
tailed three feet in width, the stairca.se from this 
level being taken up in the old position. 



Ladies in buying chairs, i)ose in them l)efore a looking- 
glass to see whether the style agrees with their mode of 
posture. 



>romie cloth scarfs for bureaus are made attractive by 
having stripes of colored ribbon embroidered with floss placed 
across the ends. 



